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SUMMARY 


Reunifying children placed in foster care 
with their birth parents is a primary goal of 
the child welfare system. Yet, relatively little 
is known about the reunification process. 
This article analyzes new data on trends in 
family reunification and discovers: 

fc Although most children still exit foster 
care through family reunification, exit pat- 
terns have changed over the last 8 years. 
Currently, reunification takes longer to 
happen, whereas adoptions happen earlier. 

I A child’s age and race are associated with 
the likelihood that he or she will be 
reunified. Infants and adolescents are less 
likely to be reunified than children in other 
age groups, and African-American children 
are less likely to be reunified than children 
of other racial/ethnic backgrounds. 

fc Although many children who are reunified 
exit the system within a relatively short 


period of time, reunifications often do not 
succeed. Nearly 30% of children who were 
reunified in 1990 reentered foster care 
within 10 years. 

The principle of family reunification is deeply 
rooted in American law and tradition, and 
reunification is likely to continue as the most 
common way children exit foster care. Thus, 
greater efforts should be made to ensure that 
re unifications are safe and lasting. The article 
closes with a discussion of changes in policy 
and practice that hold promise for improving 
the safety and stability of reunified families, 
such as instituting better measures of state 
performance, and continuing to provide 
monitoring and supports for families after a 
child is returned home. 


Fred Wulczyn, Ph.D., M.S.W., is a research fellow in the 
Chapin Hall Center for Children at the University of 
Chicago. 
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F or children in foster care, reunification with 
birth parents is often the primary permanen- 
cy goal and the most likely reason a child will 
leave placement. About one-half of children 
placed in foster care will go back home to their par- 
ents) following what is often a relatively brief period in 
foster care. Within the larger context of child welfare 
policy and practice, the fact that most children go back 
to their birth parents after placement reflects the cen- 
tral importance of reunification as an outcome of fos- 
ter care placement. 

This article discusses family reunification policy and 
practice. It begins with a discussion of the legal frame- 
work shaping family reunification policy and practice. 
It then assesses what is known about the factors that 
can affect the likelihood of children successfully reuni- 
fying with their birth parents. Next the article examines 
reunification within the broader context of child wel- 
fare outcomes and the problem of unsuccessful 
reunification — when children are reunified with birth 
parents only to later reenter the foster care system. 
Finally, the article concludes with a discussion of impli- 
cations for policy and practice, with a focus on the key 
issues to be addressed if we are to improve the likeli- 
hood of children successfully reunifying with their 
birth parents. 

Family Reunification in Law, Policy, and 
Practice 

Family reunification can be viewed from multiple per- 
spectives, such as the body of law that delineates 
parental rights and the implications of the law on pub- 
lic policy, the practices and decision-making processes 
child welfare agencies engage in when deciding 
whether to return children to their birth parents, and 
child and family factors that may affect the possibility 
of successful reunification. The following sections dis- 
cuss family reunification in all of tiiese contexts. 

Law 

The bedrock assumption underlying child welfare pol- 
icy is that children are better off if raised by their natu- 
ral parents . 1 This preference for the role of natural 
parents is codified in law and provides the rationale for 
retaining reunification as a core outcome for children 
placed in foster care . 2 Parents have the fundamental 


right to direct the care, custody, and control of their 
children, and it is presumed that, until or unless proven 
otherwise, they will act in a child’s best interest . 3 

Although the U.S. Supreme Court has long recog- 
nized the autonomy of the natural family and grants 
wide latitude to parents, the court does acknowledge 
the interest of the state to protect and promote chil- 
dren’s welfare and to assure that children have perma- 
nent homes . 4 The exercising of this authority 
emphasizes that a child is not the absolute property of 
a parent, although state action is limited to situations 
in which parents are proven unfit or unwilling to per- 
form parental duties and obligations . 5 Because the pre- 
sumption favoring parents has to be set aside before 
any other caregiving arrangements are pursued (assum- 
ing the parents do not consent), reunification has to 
remain the primary goal of child welfare services until 
a permanent decision regarding parents’ abilities to 
carry out their responsibilities can be made. 

Parental rights regarding children are frequendy con- 
strued as a bundle of rights and responsibilities per- 
taining to custody, medical treatment, educational and 
religious decision making, physical and emotional care, 
and financial support. Generally, the parent’s rights are 
comprehensive and predominate over those of the 
child and third parties, including the state and relatives 
of the child. However, the bundle is divisible, and 
some rights can be conveyed to others for a limited 
duration, even as natural parents retain other rights. 
For example, parents can convey guardianship of a 
child to a third party during a planned absence. The 
guardian assumes day-to-day responsibility for die 
child (food, clothing, and shelter), but parents retain 
the right to make certain decisions on behalf of the 
child. Only in the extreme circumstance of termination 
of parental rights do the natural parents totally relin- 
quish the bundle. 

For a court to challenge a parent’s fundamental right 
to the custody of his or her child, there must be a 
showing of parental unfitness. Even when parental 
unfitness is demonstrated, with few exceptions there is 
a residual presumption that it is in the child’s best 
interests to be in the custody of the parent. Thus, sub- 
sequent to the determination of parental unfitness, the 
court conducts a separate best interests analysis, deter- 
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mining whether it would be in the best interest of the 
child to remain with the parent or to be placed out of 
the home. The legal standards for unfitness and best 
interests of die child are neither clearly defined nor 
exact. A court must balance competing interests (par- 
ents, children, and third parties) and examine various 
factors as it weighs the facts of an individual case in 
making its determination. 

Policy 

Generally speaking, the legal framework for thinking 
about child rearing creates a strong presumption in 
policy that favors parents’ rights to raise their children. 6 
This attitude is reflected in three major pieces of social 
legislation governing the nation’s child welfare system: 
the Indian Child Welfare Act of 1978, the Adoption 
Assistance and Child Welfare Act of 1980, and the 
Adoption and Safe Families Act of 19977 

Of the three acts, the Indian Child Welfare Act of 1978 
(ICWA) contains the strongest language in favor of 
family preservation. ICWA requires proof by clear and 
convincing evidence for any temporary foster care 
placement and proof beyond a reasonable doubt for 
termination of parental rights. 

The major goals of the Adoption Assistance and Child 
Welfare Act of 1980 (AACWA) were to prevent the 
removal of children from their own homes by requir- 
ing states to make reasonable efforts to maintain them 
there or, if children had to be removed for their safety, 
to reunite them expeditiously with their parents. 8 
AACWA required a judicial determination that reason- 
able efforts had been made or offered to prevent 
placement or to enable the return of children to their 
homes. It also contained fiscal incentives for states to 
avert and shorten foster care placements and to 
encourage permanency planning for children. 

Although the Adoption and Safe Families Act of 1997 
(AS FA) specifically authorizes funding for time -limited 
reunification services, the focus on family preservation 
and reunification shifts somewhat to efforts to achieve 
permanency and stability for children through adop- 
tion. 9 The act’s major features are a change in the time 
frame for the dispositional review (also called the per- 
manency planning hearing) from 18 months to 12 
months and allowing states to plan reunification and 
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■ Reunifying a child ... is not a one time event ... it is a process 
involving the reintegration of the child into a family environment 
that may have changed significantly from the environment the child left. 


adoption concurrently by seeking adoptive homes for 
children. Significandy, AS FA requires the state to peti- 
tion the court to terminate parental rights or to sup- 
port the petition filed by a third party for children in 
foster care for 15 of the most recent 22 months. 
Exceptions to this mandate include children in the care 
of relatives, children whose best interests are not served 
by adoption (justified by the state in writing), and chil- 
dren for whom the state has not made reasonable 
reunification efforts. Lastly, ASFA clarifies reasonable 
efforts requirements: States are not required to provide 
reunification services when a parent has killed another 
child, when the child is the victim of serious physical 
abuse, or when parents’ rights vis-a-vis other siblings 
have already been terminated. (See the article by Allen 
and Bissell in this journal issue for a full discussion on 
ASFA.) 

Although some critics claim that ASFA makes it easier 
to set aside parental rights, signs of a substantially 
weakened set of parental rights are hard to see. For the 
most part, ASFA provides some additional guidance to 
states by clarifying the reasonable efforts standard and 
creating a new presumption for the termination of 
parental rights. Of course, whether poor parents can 
adequately represent themselves is an important ques- 
tion in its own right. 10 Overall, federal policy regarding 
permanency demonstrates a strong preference for 
returning children to live with their birth parents or for 
adoption by surrogate parents. 11 

Practice 

Due in large part to the legal and policy framework 
protecting parental rights, family reunification remains 
the primary permanency goal for most children who 
come into the child welfare system. According to the 
Adoption and Foster Care Analysis and Reporting Sys- 
tem (AFCARS), reunification was the stated perma- 
nency planning goal for 44% of children in care. 12 At 
the same time, in an effort to expedite children’s place- 
ment into permanent families, many agencies concur- 
rendy plan for family reunification and an alternative 
permanency option, such as adoption or kinship care, 
should reunification not be achieved within the set 


timelines defined under ASFA. As of 2 002, 37 states had 
statutes detailing their concurrent planning policies. 13 

The concurrent planning process typically involves 
assessing which children are least likely to reunify and 
thus would most benefit from an alternative perma- 
nency plan. Under an alternative plan, a child is more 
likely be placed with a foster or kin family that is will- 
ing to adopt should reunification not be possible, and 
birth parents are made to understand that should 
reunification not be achieved, the child will be placed 
permanendy with die foster or kin family. 

The available research on the effectiveness of concur- 
rent planning, while limited, suggests tiiat the practice 
has been helpful in finding permanent homes for chil- 
dren in a timely manner. 14 However, some critics have 
raised concerns that concurrent planning practices may 
undermine family reunification efforts. Some argue 
that concurrent planning leads case workers to work 
less vigorously toward family reunification. 15 Another 
concern is that birth parents may have difficulty work- 
ing with case workers when they know alternative per- 
manency options are being actively pursued. To date, 
there are no rigorous evaluations of the relationship 
between concurrent planning practices and the likeli- 
hood of family reunification. However, proponents of 
concurrent planning argue that appropriate training, 
careful implementation, and quality communication 
between social workers, birth parents, and foster care- 
givers can address and alleviate many of these concerns. 16 

The Decision to Reunify 

Although family reunification is the most common exit 
type for children in care, relatively little is known about 
reunification decision making and the process of rein- 
tegrating children into their families. However, the 
available research suggests that greater sensitivity to 
parent and child characteristics is needed in choosing 
appropriate permanency options and keeping reunified 
families intact. Only a few studies have attempted to 
explore the factors that lead caseworkers to recom- 
mend reunification. What can be gleaned from these 
studies is summarized below. 
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One study designed to understand why reunifications 
fail identified the following case activities as essential 
parts of the reunification process: quality assessments 
including whether and when reunification should 
occur, quality case plans, family engagement, service 
coordination, family compliance with case plans, fami- 
ly readiness, and post-reunification services and moni- 
toring. The study also noted that a history of prior 
reunifications, ambivalence on the part of parents, and 
length of placement all played a part in the decision to 
reunify. Finally, the study linked the provision of post- 
reunification services to successful reunifications. 17 

Another small, qualitative study involved interviews 
with nine caseworkers and several child welfare admin- 
istrators working in three different public child welfare 
agencies in the Washington D.C. region. 18 Although 
the small number of participants and the regional focus 
of this research limit our ability to generalize about 
these findings, they do offer some insights into the 
reunification decision-making process. 

In the D.C. study, social workers cited four essential 
issues they considered when deciding to reunify a 
child. First, most workers were particularly concerned 
with how well parents had complied with the condi- 
tions set out in their case plans. Specifically, workers 
assessed whether birth parents had actively participated 
in any service referrals they were given, whether their 
behavior had changed, and their level of involvement 
in the daily lives and schooling of their children. Sec- 
ond, assessing the safety of the home was critical in the 
reunification decision. In addition to assessing neces- 
sary changes in the home, workers looked for evidence 
that birth parents had ceased problematic behavior that 
might endanger a child and had demonstrated 
improved parenting skills. Frequency of visitation was 
another critical factor in the decision-making process. 
Parents who were unwilling or unable to visit or were 
inconsistent in their visitation patterns were less likely 
to be recommended for reunification than were par- 
ents who adhered to the visitation schedule. Finally, 
children’s wishes were also a factor in the reunification 
decision, particularly for older children. It must be 
emphasized, however, that the lack of research in this 
area is troubling. Larger studies on factors that affect 
caseworker decision making are critical to improving 
the reunification decision-making process. 


Child and Family Factors 

The characteristics and circumstances of children and 
families also affect the likelihood of reunification. 
Reunifying a child with his or her birth parents is not a 
one-time event. Ratiier, it is a process involving the 
reintegration of the child into a family environment 
that may have changed significantly from the environ- 
ment the child left. During the time apart, both the 
parent and the child may have encountered new expe- 
riences, developed new relationships, and created new 
expectations about the nature of their relationship. All 
these factors must be considered and accounted for 
when facilitating both physical and psychological 
reunification. Some studies have found that certain 
child and family characteristics can hinder or help the 
reunification process. 

Some researchers have found that parental ambivalence 
about the return of children can be a significant barri- 
er to successful reunification. 19 Other studies have 
found that parents who have multiple problems are less 
likely to successfully reunify with their children. 20 For 
example, parents with a combination of substance 
abuse problems, mental illness, or housing problems, 
and/or single parents, were less likely to be reunited 
than parents who did not face a multitude of concerns. 
Additionally, one study found that the duration and 
amount of contact families had with child welfare 
workers were positively related to reunification. 21 
Although other factors may be at work in this dynam- 
ic, it appears that continued and consistent interaction 
between reunified families and social workers may facil- 
itate the reunification process. Maintaining contact 
between parents and child welfare workers may be par- 
ticularly challenging, as some families may be resistant 
to maintaining ongoing relationships witii the child 
welfare system — a system they may perceive as coer- 
cive, invasive, or threatening — after a child’s return. 
This situation stands in contrast to many foster and 
adoptive families, who often request more interaction 
and assistance from the child welfare system. 22 

Children can also experience psychological distress 
during the reunification process. They may experience 
feelings of grief, loss, or fear at the prospect of leaving 
a foster home. A child’s psychological health can also 
affect reunification. One longitudinal study of more 
than 600 children found tiiat children with behavioral 
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or emotional problems were less likely to be reunified 
than were children who did not face these difficulties. 23 
Another study found that children experiencing health 
difficulties and/or disabilities had lower reunification 
rates than children who were not. 24 

Trends and Patterns in Reunification 

To determine whether recent policy initiatives have 
changed exit outcomes for children in care, a clear 
understanding of trends and patterns in family 
reunification is a necessary first step. The Multistate 
Foster Care Data Archive is a longitudinal dataset that 
includes data on approximately 1.3 million foster chil- 
dren in 12 states. 25 This dataset, with its extended fol- 
low-up period, allows a glimpse into die experiences of 
children who exited foster care 10 years ago or more 
and provides a valuable source of information on 
reunification. Several key findings have emerged from 
these data, including that most children are reunified; 
that age and race/ethnicity matter; that length of stay 
is linked to exit type; that reunification — not adop- 


tion — declined during the 1990s; and that rates of 
reentry following reunification are high. Each of these 
trends is discussed in more detail below. 

Most Children Are Reunified 

Most children leave the foster care system through 
reunification with their birth parents. Determining the 
simple probability that a child will leave the child wel- 
fare system through reunification is an important first 
step in understanding the dynamics of family 
reunification. As illustrated in Figure 1, for every 100 
children admitted to foster care in 1990, more exited 
through reunification than through any other exit 
type. 26 With respect to family exits other than 
reunification, about 10% of children were placed with 
relatives. 

Age and Race/Ethnicity Matter 

Children’s experiences with the foster care system vary 
significantly, depending on their age at placement and 
their race/ethnicity. For example, among children 
admitted to foster care after their first birthday, 


Figure 1 


Exit Type by Age at First Admission, 1990 Entry Cohort 
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Figure 2 

Exit Type by Race/Ethnicity - 1990 Entry Cohort, First Episodes 
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reunification was clearly the most common reason for 
leaving foster care. Slightly more than half of children 
who left foster care did so because they were reunited 
with their parents. Among children admitted as babies, 
however, adoption was the most common exit reason. 
Adoptions among older children, especially adoles- 
cents, were relatively rare. Instead of being adopted, 
adolescents who didn’t go home either aged out of 
placement, were reported as “absent without leave” 
(AWOL), were discharged for some other reason (for 
example, transfer to another child serving-system), or 
were placed with other family members. 

Data illustrate that a child’s race and ethnicity are also 
related to the exit outcome. Among children admitted 
in 1990, Caucasian children were more likely to be 
reunited, whereas African American children were 
more likely to be adopted. This finding contradicts 
reports suggesting that African American children are 
both less likely to be adopted and less likely to be 
reunified. 27 According to the data in Figure 2, 21% of 
African American children were adopted, compared 


with 14% of Caucasian children. Among children 
admitted in 1990, African American children were also 
more likely to still be in care 10 years after their initial 
placement. 28 

Length of Stay Linked to Exit Type 

The amount of time children spend in foster care varies 
by type of exit. A child can and often will leave foster 
care after a brief placement, especially if the child is 
reunified. Simple measures of placement duration, such 
as average length of stay, convey little about the differ- 
ences between adoption and reunification. 

Figure 3 charts the likelihood of exiting to 
reunification and adoption for children admitted to 
foster care in 1990. 29 The data displayed reflect the 
likelihood of reunification or adoption in the next year, 
given how long the child was in care. In brief, these 
data illustrate that reunification is much more likely to 
take place early in a placement rather than later. For 
example, the first year a child is in foster care, the like- 
lihood (or probability) of exit is about 28%. Among 
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Figure 3 

Conditional Probability of Exit by Exit Type, 1990 Entry Cohort 
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children still in care after one year, the probability of 
reunification drops significandy over the following 
year, to about 16%. During each subsequent year, chil- 
dren who remain in foster care face a declining proba- 
bility of reunification. 

The adoption process follows an entirely different tra- 
jectory. During the first year following placement, the 
likelihood of adoption is less than 2%. From a practice 
perspective, the lower initial likelihood of adoption 
means that only a few children entering care are readi- 
ly identified by social workers as children who will be 
adopted. Although the data do not indicate why adop- 
tion is the obvious permanency choice, it may be that 
the child’s parents are deceased, and adoption is the 
only appropriate permanency plan. After the first year, 
the likelihood of adoption rises steadily. 

The increase in the likelihood of adoption over time 
makes sense, as the decision to terminate parental 
rights follows a period during which the public agency 
should be working with the parents toward 


reunification. As clinical experience with the family 
builds, the cumulative evidence might shift the plan- 
ning process away from reunification and toward adop- 
tion. After three years, the likelihood of adoption or 
reunification is about the same. After four years, a child 
is more likely to leave foster care through adoption. 

Casual observers of the foster care system often believe 
that children placed in foster care stay there a long 
time. This perception is reinforced by the notion of 
“foster care drift” — when children remain in foster care 
without a plan for discharge, either to their natural par- 
ents or some other legally responsible adult. However, 
the data in Figure 3 demonstrate that the amount of 
time children stay in foster care is tied to whether they 
are reunified or adopted. In fact, only a small percent- 
age of children remain in out-of-home care for more 
than 10 years. 30 

Although the children still in care are a relatively small 
proportion of the total number of children placed in 
1990, their continued presence in the foster care sys- 
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tem reinforces the need to monitor placements dili- 
gently. The experiences of these children also highlight 
why the underlying processes of reunification and adop- 
tion have to be monitored over an extended period 
before conclusions about the effectiveness of policies 
and practices can be reached. Meanwhile, periodic judi- 
cial and administrative reviews are important tools for 
evaluating children’s ongoing needs and the appropri- 
ateness of reunification as a permanency planning goal. 

Reunification — Not Adoption — Has Been Declining 

An analysis of reunification and adoption trends since 
1990 indicates that contrary to popular conception, 
the rate of exit to reunification — not adoption — 
slowed during the 1990s. This particular finding is 
important because lawmakers at the federal level 
believed that adoptions were slowing during this peri- 
od, a concern that led Congress to address the sluggish 
adoption process as part of ASFA. 

The passage of ASFA, arguably the most important 
piece of federal child welfare legislation passed since 


1980, was largely driven by the substantial growth of 
the foster care population during the late 1980s and 
early 1990s, and the perception that adoption back- 
logs were increasing. In 1990, the estimated number 
of waiting children nationwide was just below 20,000, 
or about 5% of the total foster care population at that 
time. Five years later, 38,000 children were waiting to 
be adopted, representing about 8% of the total foster 
care population, even though the number of adop- 
tions increased by 31% between 1990 and 1994. It 
appeared states were losing ground in the effort to 
expedite permanency, particularly in adoptions from 
foster care. 

However, the data in Figure 4 illustrate that any slow- 
down in exit patterns most likely involved a reduction 
in the number of children who were reunified with 
their parents. These data compare children admitted in 
1990 with children admitted in later years (1991 
through 1997) to determine whether rates of exit in 
later years were faster (or slower) dian the rates record- 
ed for children who entered in 1990. For instance, if 


Figure 4 

Likelihood of Exit by Exit Type 
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the conventional wisdom of the mid-1990s was accu- 
rate, the rate of adoption for children admitted in 1995 
would be slower than the rate of adoption for children 
who started in 1990. In the data displayed in Figure 4, 
a slower rate of adoption would correspond to a rela- 
tive likelihood of exit below 1 . Faster exits (relative to 
children admitted in 1990) would correspond to a rel- 
ative likelihood of exit exceeding l. 31 

Three different views of the exit data are presented in 
Figure 4. To the left, the data reflect relative rates of 
exit for all children admitted between 1990 and 1997, 
regardless of exit type. These data indicate littie overall 
change in the rate of exit. That is, children admitted in 
1995 were about as likely to leave foster care as chil- 
dren admitted in 1990. From this perspective, worries 
that children were leaving foster care at slower rates 
appear somewhat unfounded. The second panel exam- 
ines the same data, except the analysis is restricted to 
children who were adopted. These data portray a dif- 
ferent story: Each successive cohort of children that 
followed the 1990 admission group moved to adop- 


tion at a faster rate than the children admitted in 1990. 
A more thorough analysis of these trends indicates that 
during die early portion of the decade (1990 to 1994), 
adoption rates were unchanged. 32 That is, adoptions 
were neither slowing down nor speeding up. Near the 
midpoint of the decade, but before ASFA was passed, 
adoptions began to accelerate, probably because state 
initiatives were having an impact. Once ASFA was 
enacted, the tendency for adoptions to happen faster 
continued, contributing to the notably faster rate of 
adoption for children admitted in 1997 compared to 
children admitted in 1990. 

The third panel of data shows reunification trends over 
the same time period. These data indicate that as adop- 
tions were speeding up, reunification was slowing 
down. For example, the relative rate of discharge to 
reunification among children who entered care in 
1997 was 0.87, or about 13% slower than similar chil- 
dren admitted in 1990. The decline in rates of exit for 
children was persistent over the eight-year period. 
Because more children have reunification than adop- 


Figure 5 

Reentry Rate by Year of Admission 
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tion as a primary permanency plan and outcome, the 
net effect of slower reunification canceled the effect of 
faster adoptions, so that for the caseload as a whole, 
exit rates were stable. 

Rates of Reentry Following Reunification Are High 

Unfortunately, a significant number of children reenter 
care within 10 years of being reunified. Figure 5 pro- 
vides reentry rates for 1 1 successive groups of children 
admitted to foster care and reunified with their par- 
ents. 33 

The data indicate that approximately 28% of the chil- 
dren admitted in 1990 reentered foster care over the 
next 10 years. The reentry rates for the 1991 and 1992 
groups are about the same, an indication that reentry 
following reunification is relatively rare after about 
eight years. Reentry rates for children admitted 


between 1993 and 1997 were between 20% and 26%. 
After 1997, reentry rates fall off, but only because of 
the shorter observation period. 

Because policy and practice are geared to reunifying 
children quickly, die relationship between placement 
duration and subsequent reentry offers some insight 
into the difficult decisions facing social workers. For 
example, as shown in Figure 6, children reunified after 
short placements are those most likely to return to 
placement. Children reunified following relatively 
longer placements appear to have lower reentry rates 
(25%), but that is not an indication that children 
should stay in foster care longer in order to lower reen- 
try rates. Rather, the statistic seems to suggest that the 
ability to sustain a parent-child relationship during a 
long separation is probably linked to lower reentry 
rates. 


Figure 6 

Rentry Rate for Children Reunified by Prior Time in Foster Care, 
1988-1995 Admission Cohorts 
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Finally, a majority of children who reenter care after 
reunification do so within a year. The data in Figure 7 
indicate that slightiy less than 70% of children who 
returned to foster care following reunification did so 
within a year. A more detailed look at the data shows 
that of the children who returned within a year of 
reunification, 57% returned within three months. 
Thus, almost 40% of children who return to care after 
being sent home to their parents come back to place- 
ment within 90 days. One study found that parental 
problems such as substance abuse, noncompliance with 
service plans, problematic parenting skills, hostility 
toward their children, and other concerns were major 
factors leading to reentry into foster care. 34 Another 
study found that structural factors such as single par- 
enthood and financial or housing difficulties con- 
tributed to reentry. 35 

To summarize, the data from the Multistate Foster 
Care Data Archive can be used to extend our under- 
standing of reunification. Children who enter foster 
care tend to leave quickly if they are reunified. Howev- 
er, the likelihood of reunification falls off sharply after 
the first year. Among children who have been in foster 
care for more than three years, the likelihood of adop- 
tion actually exceeds that of reunification. 36 Moreover, 
the backlog of children awaiting adoption in the 1990s 
was due largely to the increase in admissions early in 
the decade. The pace of adoptions actually increased, 
whereas reunification rates slowed during this period, a 
trend that has received little to no attention. Finally, 
although there are important state and local differences 
in rates of reentry, these data suggest that one out of 
every four children who goes home returns to foster 
care. Perhaps more than any other single piece of data, 
the likelihood of reentry serves as a reminder that the 
preference for reunification, absent an investment in 
families, is no guarantee that children will remain with 
their parents. 

Policy and Practice Implications 

The preference for reunification is rooted in American 
traditions that afford parents constitutionally protected 
rights, thus it is rather unlikely that the basic frame- 
work for child welfare policy and practice in the Unit- 
ed States will change significantiy in the years ahead. As 
states devise strategies to meet the needs of children, 


the U.S. Supreme Court’s words in Quilloin v. Walcott 
are again instructive. The state may not “force the 
breakup of a natural family over the objections of the 
parents and their children, without some showing of 
unfitness and for the sole reason that to do so was 
thought to be in the children’s best interests.” 37 Thus, 
states will continue to turn first to parents when plan- 
ning a permanent home for a child who has been 
placed in foster care. Child welfare officials will seek 
out other caregiving arrangements only if the parent 
cannot or will not provide adequately for the child. 

However, the need to identify workable strategies that 
reduce time in placement prior to reunification and the 
likelihood of reentry has never been greater. The fed- 
eral Child and Family Service Reviews stress reduced 
time in care and lower reentry rates among other out- 
comes. 38 If a state fails to achieve substantial conform- 
ity with the federal standards, the public child welfare 
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agency could face fiscal sanctions. In this last section, 
the discussion turns to the policy and practice implica- 
tions that form the challenge ahead. 

Policy Implications 

Two areas of federal policy are especially germane to 
efforts to improve the reunification decision-making 
processes in state and local child welfare agencies across 
the country. The first has to do with the federal Child 
and Family Service Reviews and the way the federal 
government measures reunification and reentry. The 
second area has to do with fiscal incentives and federal 
funding for child welfare services generally and foster 
care specifically. 


Measuring State Performance 

The Child and Family Service Reviews conducted by 
the Department of Health and Human Services 
(DHHS) represent a historical milestone in the federal 
government’s efforts to better understand and monitor 
state child welfare programs. Unlike previous federal 
efforts that focused on outcomes, the newer standards 
are focused more squarely on performance, measured 
in terms directly related to the experiences of children 
in foster care. Thus, how long children spend in foster 
care prior to reunification, and reentry into foster care 
are important indicators of performance. The federal 
standards pertaining to reunification and reentry are: 

) Percentage of children reunified within 12 months 
of latest removal, 

) Percentage of children admitted in a year who reen- 
ter care within 12 months of a prior episode. 

Of all the issues confronting the child welfare system at 
this juncture, changing the federal measurement sys- 
tem is quite possibly the most important. In the cur- 
rent plan, DHHS proposes to compare states on these 
indicators at two different points in time to determine 
whether the observed changes are consistent with bet- 
ter performance. Although the basic approach is 
sound, there are fundamental problems with the way 
DHHS measures performance. 39 For example, the 
reunification standard is based on all children who have 
exited care (an exit cohort) through reunification. This 
group is useful to look at for some purposes, but this 
view of the foster care population excludes children still 
in care. Therefore, the federal standard does not meas- 
ure the likelihood of reunification. Also, members of an 
exit cohort are a select group of foster children, differ- 
ent in ways directly related to system performance. For 
example, exit cohorts systematically favor children who 
leave placement after short stays. This situation leaves 
the impression that the amount of time children spend 
in foster care is much shorter than it is when measured 
using the experiences of all the children placed in fos- 
ter care. As a result, this view can be misleading. In 
fact, a state’s measured performance could show 
improvement when in actuality performance is declin- 
ing. Thus, state actions and federal sanctions based on 
these measures could be predicated on inaccurate per- 
ceptions regarding state performance. 
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Fiscal Incentives 

The second policy area currently hindering efforts 
within the child welfare system to improve outcomes 
for children in foster care has to do with how child wel- 
fare services are financed. On the positive side, federal 
funding for in-home services has increased in recent 
years. 40 However, as discussed in the article by Allen 
and Bissell in this journal issue, a large share of federal 
child welfare revenue goes to support foster care pro- 
grams allocated through per-diem claims that can be 
made only if a child is in foster care. If a child is dis- 
charged from foster care, the basis for making a feder- 
al claim disappears, along with the associated revenue. 
As it now stands, the harder child welfare service 
providers try to reduce foster care utilization from cur- 
rent levels — tidier by lowering admission rates (place- 
ment prevention), reducing time in care (earlier 
permanency for children), utilizing less -restrictive set- 
tings, or lowering the rate of reentry — the less federal 
revenue will be available to provide services, even if the 
changes in service utilization are predicated on the 
judgments of professionals who choose alternatives to 
foster care as a way to meet client needs. 

Under the current federal funding structure, agencies 
have to draw primarily on state and local dollars to pro- 
vide services to families outside foster care. 41 Without a 
permanent solution to this structural dilemma, the fed- 
eral government’s fiscal commitment to foster children 
will diminish over time, as states successfully meet fed- 
eral reunification standards. 

Practice Implications 

Of all the child welfare services studied over the past 
few decades, reunification services have rarely attracted 
the kind of attention dedicated to other child welfare 
services, such as family preservation. Thus, the evidence 
base for successful reunification programs and practices 
is especially thin, even by child welfare standards. Some 
researchers have reported favorable results when they 
worked to increase collaborative relationships with par- 
ents, build family-based strengths, address concrete 
services, and offer aftercare services. But few clinical 
programs have been rigorously tested using experi- 
mental designs. In their review of reunification pro- 
grams conducted for DHHS, 42 researchers could find 
only two examples of controlled studies (studies that 
used randomized assignment of clients to treatment 


and control groups) that tested family reunification 
services: a study conducted in New York State and 
another conducted in Utah. In the Utah program, 
members of the treatment group received intensive 
services featuring skill building, assistance with con- 
crete services, and help with family members. Families 
in the treatment group experienced higher 
reunification rates than families in the control group. 43 
However, this study also found that reentry into foster 
care for families in the treatment group approached 
27%, comparable to the rate reported in Figure 6. 

From a service perspective, it is also important to note 
that some research, however limited, shows that chil- 
dren in foster care sometimes fare better than their 
counterparts who were reunified. For example, anoth- 
er study followed a fairly small sample of children in 
San Diego, looking for well-being differences among 
children who went home and those who stayed in 
care. 44 Results indicated that children who went home 
engaged in more risk behaviors and exhibited more 
behavioral problems. Because the sample is a small one 
from a single city, it is hard to generalize to other pop- 
ulations and places. Still, the findings serve to remind 
us to think very carefully about reunification, the 
process for deciding when a child is ready for 
reunification, and the services needed to reintegrate 
the child within the family and community. 

Although studies of reunification services are limited, 
social services research more generally provides a basis 
for drawing observations about the features of success- 
ful programs. However, because so few tested 
reunification and aftercare programs exist, the tenor of 
the discussion leans toward promising practices whose 
program elements provide the basis for designing 
reunification services. A discussion of these promising 
practices follows. 

Strengths-Based Family Services 

Identifying, enhancing, and building family strengths 
into the service plan holds promise as a means of 
encouraging birth parent involvement, ownership, and 
compliance. Ideally, a family strengths perspective uses 
assessment tools to identify the core strengths a family 
possesses, such as healthy social supports; access to 
resources such as employment, public assistance, or 
child care; or a sense of their own empowerment and 
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■ The importance of aftercare services ... is readily apparent given 
that more than 25% of children who are reunified later return to 
foster care. 


agency, and finds ways to incorporate them into the 
case plan. Family group conferencing, — bringing fami- 
ly members together to decide whether a child should 
go into placement — is another widely used family- 
strengths-based approach. However, these types of 
programs have limited utility if professionals are gener- 
ally unaware of how family strengths are activated. 45 

Intensive Family Visitation 

Most researchers agree that visits must be part of a 
planned process addressing the setting, preparation, 
and various perspectives of parents, children, foster par- 
ents, and social workers. 46 One study found that chil- 
dren whose parents adhered to court-recommended 
visitation schedules were more likely to be reunified 
than were children whose parents had not done so. 
Family visitation is often viewed as the heart of family 
reunification. Continuing family connections when 
children are in care increases the likelihood of 
reunification and may ease the process of reintegrating 
a child back into a family. 

Cultural Sensitivity 

Children of color, particularly African American chil- 
dren, are disproportionately represented in child wel- 
fare. Moreover, the data indicate that African American 
children are less likely to be reunified than other chil- 
dren. Developing culturally competent practices is a 
critical step in providing better services to these chil- 
dren and their families. Social workers must be cog- 
nizant of cultural differences in the ways families raise 
children and the ways family members respond to 
crises widiin the family circle, to avoid missing signs 
tiiat a family is ready to bring a child home. 

Developmental Awareness 

In addition to cultural sensitivity, administrators have 
to allocate resources in proportion to the needs of the 
children returning home, and social workers must be 
trained to recognize the age-specific needs of children 
and families waiting to be reunified. Babies and adoles- 
cents are the children most likely to enter foster care. 


Thus, to be effective, service programs must be geared 
to the unique service needs of these two populations. 47 

Comprehensive and Theory-Based Interventions 

Scholars have found that programs that are compre- 
hensive in nature and based on theoretically sound 
intervention strategies hold promise for effectively 
addressing the multitude of issues families and children 
in the child welfare system face. For example, 
researchers discussing the Multidimensional Treatment 
Foster Care (MTFC) model state that the intervention 
“targets multiple settings and determinants ... is deliv- 
ered in the community . . . and emphasizes the impor- 
tance of the parental (or other caretaker) role in 
providing the youngster with consistent close supervi- 
sion, limit setting, and emotional involvement and 
support.” 48 Another group of scholars assert that mul- 
tisystemic therapy (MST) should take place within the 
natural ecology of the family and the community, with 
a particular focus on the ability of parents vis-a-vis their 
role as primary caretakers. 49 Other programs adopt a 
similar approach to parents and dieir role within the 
family. Finally, MST uses a rigorous training protocol 
that includes orientation, booster training, on-site 
supervision, and integrity checks. Research indicates 
that thoughtful implementation of comprehensive and 
holistic approaches to addressing the needs of family 
and children in foster care can have positive effects. 50 

Ongoing Aftercare 

The importance of aftercare services as a component of 
the service continuum available to children and families 
is readily apparent given that more than 25% of chil- 
dren who are reunified later return to foster care. Con- 
crete services such as housing assistance or respite care, 
as well as “soft” services such as counseling, can ease 
the reunification process. In addition to providing 
needed services, social workers can assist parents and 
children as they adjust to family reunification. They can 
help families understand, anticipate, and appropriately 
respond to challenges they may face in the 
reunification process. 
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Generally speaking, however, federal funding for post- 
reunification services is quite limited. 51 State expendi- 
tures for aftercare services help, but most observers agree 
that aftercare is the least developed of the services along 
the child welfare continuum. Results from the Nation- 
al Study of Child and Adolescent Well-Being indicate 
that less than 60% of the counties surveyed actually 
mandate aftercare services. 52 In most child welfare agen- 
cies, post-reunification services are at first intensive but 
then taper off to less-frequent contact. Yet some fami- 
lies may need some level of services indefinitely. 

Conclusion 

Although the statutory framework that gives structure 
and purpose to the child welfare system gives clear pri- 
ority to natural families and reunification, rates of 
reunification have declined during the 1990s. The sim- 
ple fact is, over the past 20 years, little progress has 
been made in defining and implementing meaningful 
reunification programs. Over that same time period, 
adoption incentives have been strengtiiened, and new 
funds for children leaving by way of independent living 
have been authorized. Meanwhile, structural incentives 
favoring placement in foster care have been left largely 
intact. Although the law says a parent’s rights are pro- 
tected, the burden of proving fitness is in subtle ways the 
parent’s burden, not the state’s. 


Troubling trends with regard to reunification rates and 
reentry into care following reunification indicate that 
reunification practices and programs need specific 
attention. First, the administrative data indicating slow- 
er reunification rates in recent years suggest that over- 
all awareness of die importance of reunification has to 
be increased. States report that greater attention is 
being paid to the ASFA milestones (the 15/22-month 
rule), but it is not clear how states are dividing their 
attention between adoption and reunification. 53 Adop- 
tion likely gets more administrative attention because 
the burden falls more squarely on the state. In the case 
of reunification, the burden of action and compliance 
rests with a family that has diminished credibility. From 
the state’s perspective, adoption incentives are clearer. 
Overall, a clearer focus on reunification and reentry as 
outcomes should help restore the importance of 
reunification. 

Federal and state efforts to measure child outcomes 
will not solve all the problems in the child welfare sys- 
tem, but simply knowing and tracking children as they 
enter and leave foster care offers a foundation for 
improving the lives of parents and children. 54 Renewed 
attention to family reunification is imperative if the 
child welfare system is to create a more consistent and 
coherent approach to unifying and supporting families. 
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